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VORACITY OF THE ADJUTANT. 





One of the most voracious 


= SI These birds are net only 





of carnivorous birds is the 
gigantic Crane, or, as it is 
called in India, the Adju- 
tant (Ciconia argala, 
TemMINCK); which does 
not, however, rank in sys- 
tematic arrangements as a 





thofigh the solvent glands 
we }differently formed from 
thoge of any other bird. 
Wiese glands are not 
placed round the upper 
portion of the stomach, but 
form two circular figures, 
about one inch and a half 
in diameter, on the fore and 
tack part of it, each gland 
being composed of five or 
six cells, and these opening 
into one common pipe. 
The gizzard and digastric 
muscle are nearly of the 
same strength with that 
of the craw, and the for- 
mer is lined with a similar 
horny cuticle. 








extended, may well be taken for canoes upon the sur- 
face of a smooth sea; when on the sand-banks, for men 
and women picking up shell-fish or other things on the 
beach. One of these, a young bird about five feet high, 
was brought up tame, and presented to the chief of the 
Bananas, where Mr. Smeathman lived; and being ac- 
customed to be fed in the great hall, soon became 
familiar, duly attending that place at dinner-time, and 
placing itself behind its master’s chair frequently be- 
fore the guests entered. The servants were obliged to 
watch narrowly, and to defend the provisions with 
switches; but, notwithstanding, it would: frequently 
seize something or other, and once purloined a whole 
boiled fowl, which it swallowed in an instant. Its courage 


is not equal to its voracity, for a child of eight or ten’ 


years old soon puts it to flight with a switch, though 


(The Adjutant.) 


capable of digesting bones, 
as Spallanzani proved 
eagles and owls to be, but 
they seem to be fond of 
them, - swallowing every 
bone which they can get 
down their gullet, whence 
they are denominated 
Bone-eaters. It has been 
stated bySirEverard Home 
that there was found in the 
‘craw and stomach of one 
of these birds a land tor- 
toise, ten inches long, and 
a large male black cat, en- 
tire. Mr. Smeathman, to 
whom we are indebted for 
several very interesting de- 
tails in natural history, 
has given an account of 
this bird, which we think 
will furnish a good illus- 
tration of our subject. 
The adjutants, he tells us, 
“are met with in com- 
panies ; and when seen at 
a distance, near the mouths 
of rivers, coming towards 
an observer, which they 
often do with their wings 








at first it seems to stand on its defence, by threatening, 
with its enormous bill widely extended, and roaring 
with a loud voice like a bear or tiger. It is an enemy 
to small quadrupeds, as well as birds and reptiles, and 
slyly destroys fowls or chickens, though it dares not 
attack a hen openly with her young. Every thing is 
swallowed whole; and so uccommodating is its throat, 
that not only an animal as big as a cat is gulped 
down, but a shin of beef broken asunder serves it but for 
two morsels, It is known to swallow a leg of mutton 
of five or six pounds, a hare, a small fox, &c. After a 
time the bones ure rejected from the stomach, which 
séems to be voluntary, for it has been known that an 
ounce or two of emetic tartar given to one of these 
birds produced no effect.” —From ‘ Faculties of Birds,’ 
in Library of Entertaining Knowledge, just published. 





THE “ PLACE OF FIRE,” AND NAPHTHA 
SPRINGS OF SHIRWAN. 
Tue basin of the Caspian Sea is narrowed in the south 
by the peninsula of Apcheron, on whose southern coast 
stands the fortified town of Bakan, the port of which, 
though difficult of access, is considered the best and 
safest that sea affords. To this circumstance the town 
owes its present measure of importance, if not its first 
foundation. It belongs at present to the Russians, to 
whom it formed a very important acquisition ; but it 
still retains the usual characteristics of a Persian town. 


About two miles to the north-east of the town, the | 


gentle slope towards the sea of a low, rocky hill, the 
surface of which is composed of a sandy earth inter- 


mixed with stones, is distinguished as the “ Atashghah,” | 


Von, III. 





or “ Place of Fire.” The phenomena in this spot ex- 
hibit in mild, and even useful forms, the elemental 
eruptions, which are generally violent and destructive. 

It is well known that a religious reverence was paid 
to fire by the ancient Persians ; and this superstition is 
still retained by their descendants the Parsees, who now 
chiefly reside about Bombay in Hindostan, and at Yesd 
in Persia. These, and apparently some other natives 
of India, make long and weary pilgrimages to the 
“ everlasting fire” of Shirwan, which they consider 
sacred, and where from thirty to forty of them may 
generally be found, subsisting chiefly on such roots as 
the neighbourhood produces. On their arrival they 
find several small and very ancient stone temples, or 
rather arched vaults, from ten to fifteen feet high. 
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These are enclosed by a low wall, and serve both as the 
cnapels and residences of the devotees, by whom, how- 
ever, the central structure, which is the largest, is 
peculiarly appropriated to religious uses. This spot 
has not unaptly been compared to a caravanserai; and 
each of the apartments is furnished with a fire, or, as 
Forster expresses it, “ a small volcano,” obtained by 
the ignition of the gas which issues from the ground, 
and which is conducted to some height above the sur- 
face through a tube or funnel inserted a few inches into 
the ground. The combustion is produced by the appli- 
cation of any burning substance to the extremity of the 
tube, by stopping which it is easily extinguished. The 
flame in the central chapel is, however, constantly burn- 
ing ; and the worshippers are persuaded that it has always 
done so since the flood, and will do so to the end of the 
world ; and that if it were extinguished in this spot it 
would immediately re-appear in another. The flame is 
not much unlike that of spirits of wine. It is of a clear 
pale colour, without smoke, but accompanied by a 
sulphureous vapour, which greatly impedes the respi- 
ration unless the head is held below the surface of the 
flame. It is for this reason probably that the funnels 
are employed to raise the flame about three feet above 
the ground. When the flame is extinguished, a hollow 
sound is heard on applying the ear to the aperture, 
and the rush of a cold current of air is yery sensibly 
felt. Besides being an object of adoration, the fire 
serves the devotees for their simple culinary processes, 
and enables them by its warmth to support the severity 
of the winter season in Shirwan. The air they imbibe 
has however an injurious effect on their health. After 
a short residence they acquire an emaciated appearance, 
and are oppressed by a hectic cough. 

This gas seems to operate most powerfully within 
the enclosure, a square of about thirty yards; but it 
possesses considerable activity for nearly two miles 
around, and the flame is observed to be strongest in 
the most stony parts—in all which spaces, when the 
ground is turned up a little, or a perforation made, an 
air escapes which is easily kindled by the application of 
fire, and extends over any space of ground thus dis- 
turbed. It is hence employed to burn lime; and, in 
the houses, is used for light and fire, the ground being 
left unfloored for the purpose. When the flame is 
wanted, one or more holes in the ground are opened, 
and a tube of cane, or even paper, is inserted in each. 
Funnels of materials so combustible are not injured by 
the flame, provided the edges be cased with clay. To 
boil water in a pot, three or four such tubes are usually 
employed. 

It appears that generally the application of foreign 
fire to the current of air is necessary to produce com- 
bustion. But at some distance from the temple, and 
almost equally venerated with the fire there, a natural 
cleft, about six feet long and three wide, burns in- 
cessantly; from which it would appear that in the 
larger evaporations of the fluid spontaneous combustion 
takes place. 

In other parts of the same province are found springs 
of black and white naphtha, from which a considereble 
revenue accrues tothe government. The white naphtha 
is obtained in much smaller quantities than the black, 
and is of thinner consistence, and an article of much 
superior value ; it floats thinly on the surface of certain 
springs or ponds, chiefly in the peninsula of Apcheron, 
and is collected and preserved in jars. The Russians, 
Persians, and Hindoos, concur in entertaining a very 
high opinion of the cordial and medicinal virtues of this 
substance. It is taken internally as a remedy for a 
considerable list of disorders, and is applied externally 
for the cure of scorbutic and rheumatic pains. It also 
furnishes a very fine and durable japan, and is em- 
ployed to extract grease spots from silks and woollens. 








MAGAZINE. ([Fesrvary i 
The pilgrims from India are accustomed to take back 
with them some of this substance as a valuable rarity, 
the imputed virtues of which they like to attribute to 
the sacredness of the soil from which it is taken. The 
black naphtha, or bitumen, is produced in the same 
manner, but generally on large pieces of water, on 
which it floats as a scum, three or four inches thick, 
and of the consistence of tar. The springs usually boil 
up about two or three feet, but in thick weather they 
boil higher, and the naphiha then frequently overflows 
the basin, and sometimes, kindling on the surface of 
the earth, runs into the sea, where it spreads flaming to 
a great distance. As this substance is generally pro- 
duced without the limits of the Land of Fire, it has not 
obtained credit for such high virtues as the white 
naphtha; but, in the general uses of life, it is of far 
more importance. It is collected in great quantities, 


and forms to the people of Bakan a covering for the , 
flat roofs of their houses, which is very durable, er 


impenetrable to the rain. ‘To the poor people in thy 
neighbouring districts it supplies the place of oil fr 
their lamps; and, as the country is but scantily fiur- 
nished with wood, they use it, mingled with sand ajnd 


ashes, for fuel. For such purposes it is preserved} in- 


jars, which are kept underground, at some distake 
from the house, in order to prevent the accidents whic 
its susceptibility of ignition might occasion. 

The reader will not be uninterested if we notice, in 
conclusion, some phenomena in this country, not alto- 
gether unlike those we haye been describing, and which 
are taken from the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ At 
Broseley, in Shropshire, and about thirty yards from 
the river Severn, a spring was found, in 1711, which 
burned with great violence, but was afterwards lost for 
several years. ‘The person to whom the land belonged, 
and whose income had been increased by showing it to 
yisiters, applied his utmost endeavours tq recover it, 
but did not succeed until May, 1746, when a rumbling 
noise under ground, about thirty yards nearer to the 
river, and in a lower situation, directed him to it. 

It was soon after this, that Mr. Mason saw the well, 
and describes it as six or seven feet wide, to four or 
five feet below the surface. At this point a hole of the 
same depth had been dug to receive an earthen cylinder, 
open at both ends, and four or five inches in diameter, 
around which the clay had been firmly rammed in. 
This pot contained a brown water, as thick as puddle, 
continually forced up with a violent motion, greater 
than that of boiling water, the alternate rise and fall 
being about six inches, accompanied by a hollow, 
rumbling noise. There was no appearance of vapour, 
though Mr. Mason conjectured it might have been per- 
ceived but for the bright shining of the sun. A candle 
was put down at the end of a stick, and combustion 
took place when it was held about eighteen inches from 
the water; the flames darted and flashed in a very 
violent manner for about half a yard high, much in the 
way of spirits ina lamp, but with greater agitation. 
The proprietor said that a tea-kettle had been made to 
boil over this flame in about nine minutes ; and that he 
had left it burning for forty-eight hours together with- 
out any sensible diminution. It was extinguished by 
placing a wet mop upon it; and on its removal, a sul 
phureous smoke succeeded, and continued for about a 
minute. The water after the burning, and at all other 
times, was very cold to the touch. - 

Concerning this well, a gentleman writes in 1761, 
that when he was on the spot, eight years previously, the 
cylinder had been taken up, or otherwise destroyed ° 
and the well appeared only as a miry hole of clay 
Other waters had been suffered to mingle with those 0 
the burning spring ; but though the effect was by this 
means considerably diminished, it was not wholly de- 
stroyed ; for upon the application of a piece of lightea 
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paper, a stream of clear flame shot up, which soon went 
out of itself. 

A somewhat similar account of a well at Ancliff, near 
Wigan, in Lancashire, is given in the second volume 


of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions, in the year 1667,’ 
and m the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ vol. i., with this re- 
markable addition, that when, for the sake of experi- 
ment, the water was diverted, ignition took place as 
before, on the application of flame to the earth, show- 
ing that the combustible principle in such cases is not 
in the water, but, as at the Atashghah, in the gas, 
generated within the earth, which escapes at those 
points, 





“NGLISI] MANAGEMENT OF DRAUGHT HORSES. 


Tu ‘ Quarterly Review, No. 100, contains a very interesting 
article on ‘ The German Watering-places, which article 
introduces fo the notice of the English public an author, 
\who, if we mistake him not, has been a great favourite with 
1em—we mean Sir Francis Head, the well-known writer 
of ‘ Rough Notes, faken during some rapid journeys across 
the Pampas, and dmongst the Andes.” The “ rapid jour- 
ngys,” which hé described with unusual spirit, were made 
on) horseback ¢ atid to this adventurous traveller a ride of a 
thousand mifes in éight days was little more than a gallop 
to Epsom or Ascot is to ordinaty men. Such an author is 
no mean authority on the subject of horses; and we have, 
therefore, nich Teasute inv widely circulating an extract 
from his néw book;as givéh in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ —in 
the convietioh that there ,is niuch to be corrécted in the 
eommon managenént of the English dratight horse :— 

‘ With regard fo the nianagement of horses in harness, 
perhaps the most striking feature to English eyes is, that 
the Germans iitfust fhése sensible animals with the free 
use of their épés  “ As soon as; getting tired, or, as we are 
often apt to term it, ‘ lazy, they see the postilion threaten 
them with his whip, they know perfectly well the limits of 
his patience, and that after eight, ten, or twelve threats, 
there will come a blow. As they travel along, one eye is 
always shtewdly watching the driver : the moment he begins 
his slow operation of lighting his pipe, they immediately 
slacken their pace, knowing as well as Archimedes could 
have proved, that he cannot strike fire and them at the 
same time ; every movement in the carriage they remark ; 
and, to any accurate observer who meets a German vehicle, 
it must often be perfectly evident that the poor horses know 
and feel, even better than himself, that they are drawing 
acoachman, three bulky baronesses, their man and their 
maid, and that to do this on a hot summer's day is no joke.” 
Now, what is our method? “In order to break in the 
animal to draught, we put a collar round his neck, a crup- 
per under his tail, a pad on his back, a strap round his belly, 





with traces at his sides ; and, lest he should see that, though 
these things tickle and pinch, they have not power to 
do more, the poor intelligent creature is blinded with 
blinkers, and in this fearful state of ignorance, with a groom 
or two at his head, and another at his side, he is, without 
his knowledge, fixed to the pole and splinter bar of a car- 


riage. If he kicks, even at a fly, he suddenly receives a 
heavy punishment which he does not comprehend ; some- 
thing has struck him and has hurt him severely ; but as 
fear magnifies all danger, so, for aught we know or care, he 
may faney that the splinter-bar which has cut him is some 
hostile animal, and expect, when the pole bumps against his 
legs, to be again assailed in that direction. Admitting that 
in time he gets accustomed to these phenomena—becoming, 
what we term, steady in harness—still, to the last hour of 
his existence, hé does not clearly understand what it is that 
is hampering him, of what is that rattling noise which is 
always at his heels :—the sudden sting of the whip is a pain 
with which he gets but too well acquainted, yet the ‘unde 
derivatur’ of the sensation he carinot explain—he neither 
knows when it is coming nor what it comes from. If 
any trifling accident, or even irregularity occurs—if any 
little harmless strap which ought to rest upon his back 
happens to fall to his side—the unfortunate animal, de- 
prived of his eyesight, the natural lanterns of the mind, is 
Instantly alarmed; and though from constant heavy 
draught he may literally, without metaphor, be on his last 
legs, yet if his blinkers should happen to fall off, the sight 
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of his own dozing master, of his own pretty mistress, and of 
his own fine yellow chariot in motion, would scare him so 
dreadfully, that off he would probably start, and the more 
they all pursued him the faster would he fly! I am aware 
that many of my readers, especially those of the fairer sex, 
will feel disposed to exclaim, Why admire German horses ? 
Can there be any in creation better fed or warmer clothed 
than our own? In black and silver harness, are they not 
ornamented nearly as highly as ourselves? Is there’ any 
amusement in town which they do not attend? Do we not 
take them to the Italian Opera, to balls, plays, to hear 
Paganini, &c., and don’t they often go to two or three routs 
of a night? Are our horses ever seen standing before 
vulgar shops? And do they not to church every Sun- 
day, as regularly as ourselves ? Most humbly do I admit 
the force of these observations ; all I persist in asserting is, 
that horses are foolishly fund of their eyesight ; like to wear 
their heads as nature has placed them; and have bad taste 
enough to prefer dull German grooms and coachmen, to 
our sharp English ones.” 





BALBEC. 

Next in renown to Palmyra, among the ruined cities 
of the ancient world, is Balbec, situated in the same 
region, the extraordinary fate of which has been, to 
be first the seat of luxury and magnificence almost 
unparalleled, and then, as if the eurse of Heaven had 
fallen upon it, to be reduced to Tittle better than a de- 
solate wilderness. It is man, however, and Gt nature, 
that has wrought the change; no blight has seared the 
soil or poisoned the air, but a cegeety despotisin has 
as effectually dried up the sources of social prospe- 
rity as if some elementary convulsion had stiddeuly 
turned the clime of beauty cold and dark; afd struck 
the teeming eatth with hopeless barrentiess: Indeed, 
Turkish oppression has done what no unkindness of 
nature could have effected. The splendours of Pal- 
myra rose under the breath of a free commerce in the 
midst of a sandy desert; but nothing has been able to 
preserve that and many other great cities from crum- 
bling into heaps of ruins at the death-touch of the 
gloomy tyrauny that now hangs like a pall over {he 
land. 

We are indebted for the most complete account of 
Balbee, as for that of Palmyra, to Mr. Wood and his 
friends, who, after visiting the two cities, gave to the 
public, in successive volumes, most accurate and splendid 
delineations of everything they had seen in each, ac- 
companied with historic notices and short descriptions. 
It was on their return from Palmyra that they pro- 
ceeded to Balbec, which lies almost on a line drawn 
from the former city due west to the sea. It is, how- 
ever, a little to the north of Palmyra. The spot in 
which it is placed is in one of the valleys of Mount 
Libanus, (the Lebanon of Scripture,) now called the 
Plain of Bocat, a fertile and well-watered opening to 
the sea, which forms its south-western extremity, while 
Balbec stands immediately under the high ground 
which closes it in the opposite direction. Its breadth, 
from Mount Libanus to Mount Anti-Libanus, varies 
from four to two leagues, 

Balbec is situated, as nearly as possible, half way 
between Damascus to the south-east and the port of 
Tripoli, in Syria, to the north-west. When Wood was there 
in 1751, the placé contained about 5000 inhabitants, 
among whom were a few Jews and Christians; but. 
later accounts describe its population as gréatly fe- 
duced. The collection of miserable huts which form 
the modern town, probably do not now harbour more 
than a thousand half-savage Arabs. 

Ancient writers, in general, are as silent respecting 
Balbec as respectng Palmyta. But it is no doubt the 
same city which Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, mentions 
under the name of Heliopolis of ——e and to 
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[Ruins of the City of Balbee.] 


which he tells us the worship of the sun was brought, 
in very remote times, from the other city of the same 
name in Egypt. Heliopolis in Greek means the City 
of the Sun; and the signification of the Syriac term 
Balbec is the Vale of Bal, the oriental name for the 
same luminary when worshipped as a god. It is pro- 
bable that Balbec was the ancient, as it is the modern, 
name of the place, although, from not having been 
mentioned, like Tadmor, the old name of Palmyra, in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, it has come down to us only in 
the form of the Greek translation, Heliupolis. 

The universal tradition of the country, Wood informs 
us, is that Balbec, as well as Palmyra, was built by 
Solomon. Many stories, it seems, are told by the inha- 
bitants of the manner in which the celebrated Jewish 
king spent his time in this retreat. Some critics have 
supposed that some building at Balbec may possibly be 
that spoken of in his writings as “ the Tower of Le- 
banon that looketh toward Damascus.” One of the 
stories current on the spot is that the city was built by 
him as a residence for the Queen of Sheba. It is be- 
lieved, of course, that in this, as in all his other similar 
undertakings, the wise monarch availed himself of the 

ney of genii or spirits. 
fr of homie magnificence of Balbec do 
not present a crowd of fallen edifices, spread over a 
large extent of space, like those of Palmyra: they 
consist only of three distinct buildings, which stand 
not far from each other, ina plain at a short distance 
from the inhabited part of the town. The cut which 
we have given, copied from a much larger engraving 
in Mr. Wood’s volume, presents a view of these build- 
ings, with some others in the modern town, as seen 
from the south. To the left of the picture, or on the 
west, is the immense structure commonly called the 
Temple of the Sun, with its courts. More in the fore- 
ground is another smaller, but more entire temple ; and 





at a considerable distance west from that, and still far- 
ther to the south, is a third temple, of a circular form, 
distinguishable by a modern spire, which has been 
erected over it, to convert it into a Greek church. A 
Doric column, a Turkish mosque, and some other 
modern erections, are seen interspersed. Surrounding 
the whole is the city wall, ten or twelve feet high, and 
defended at intervals by square towers. 

The entry to the great Temple of the Sun is from 
the east, through a noble portico of twelve circular 
columns; and the first apartment in which the visiter 
finds himself is a magnificent hexagonal (six-sided) 
hall, 180 feet in diameter, exhibiting on all sides the 
remains of an architectural beauty and magnificence of 
the richest character, in the columns and other orna- 
ments of a circle of chambers which run around it. 
Beyond this is a still larger court of nearly a square 
form, being 374 feet in one direction by 368 in another, 
and at the farther extremity of that is the far-stretching 
pillared structure forming the proper temple. As may 
be observed from the view, nine of the lofty columns 
which had composed this part of the edifice are still to 
be seen standing together. There had been originally 
fifty-six in all, namely, ten at each end, and eighteen 
others along each of the sides. The entire length of 
the space which they include is 285 feet, and its breadth 
157. The height, including the plinth, is 87 feet. 
Nothing grander can be conceived than the aspect 
presented by this immense and richly ornamented 
temple, when seen in its full extent. No part of the 
structure is perhaps more wonderful than the terrace 
or soubassement by which the whole is surrounded, 
the stones composing which are in general 30 feet in 
length by 10 in breadth, and 13 in height. At the west 
end are three of the enormous length of 63 or 64 feet 
each. A freestone quarry still remains open, not far 
from the city wall, from which these colossal blocks 
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appear to have been hewn, and where many of similar 
dimensions are to be seen cut from the rock, and left 
ready to be removed. From this and other circum- 
stances, Mr. Wood concludes that the soubassement of 
the temple was never finished. One of the stones lying 
in the quarry, which is not quite detached, is even larger 
than any of those in the temple, measuring 70 feet in 
length by 14 in breadth, and 144 in height. Its weight 
would be about 1135 tons. 

The other temple, to the south of this, is, as we have 
mentioned, of smaller dimensions, but is still a large 
building, being 222 feet in length by 1144 in breadth. 
Its columns have been originally 34 in all, namely, 8 
in front, and 13 along each of the sides. Their height, 
including the plinth, is 764 feet; but the ground on 
which this temple stands is lower than the site of the 
other. The ornaments here are all likewise of the 


richest description. The Turks have built two great 
square towers on the ruins of the portico of this temple ; 
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but in other respects it is considerably less dilapidated 
than the former, In Wood's time, nearly all the pillars 
composing the peristyle, together with their entablature, 
were entire. 

Our second woodcut is a view of the circular 
temple, a small building of exquisite beauty. The 
building itself, exclusive of the pillars by which it 
is surrounded, is only 32 feet in diameter; and the 
height is divided. into two parts, in the lower of which 
the architecture is Ionic, and in the higher, Corinthian. 
The lower has been at one time converted into a Greek 
church. The grace and lightness of the exterior of this 
edifice make it a perfect gem of art. 

The buildings of Balbec are for the most part of the 
Corinthian order. John of Antioch states that the 
great temple was built by the Roman emperor, Anto- 
ninus Pius, in the second century ; and other circum- 
stances would also lead to the conclusion that it is of 
this age. 























































































































{Circular Temple of Balbec.] 








PROFESSIONS AND TRADES OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


In the inquiries upon which the Population Returns 
for 1831 were founded, it was attempted to obtain an 
the multifarious divisions of the British 
This portion 
Of late 
years some very full Directories have appeared ; amongst 
others, ‘ Pigott’s Commercial Directory ’ for the whole 
country, and ‘ Robson’s Commercial Directory and Street 
It appeared to us that 
some approach to an accurate estimate of the propor- 
tions between one employment and another might be 
formed by analysing the lists in the latter work for 


account of 
people, according to their occupations. 
of the Returns has not yet been published. 


Guide’ for the metropolis. 


1834, of the professional persons, merchants, manufac- 
turers, and shopkeepers of this great city; and from 
this source we have obtained, by actual and careful 
counting, the results exhibited in the following table. 


As the lists were not at all framed for the purpose to 
which we have applied them, the results exhibited in this 
table have not been obtained without much expense of 
It should be mentioned that the 
list of tradesmen in the Directory does not profess to 


time and labour. 


give all the establishments ; small shops in very obscure 
streets are no doubt often omitted. It was sometimes 
desirable to bring under one head, details which, in the 
lists, are widely separated. Thus ‘ Porkmen’ have been 
joined to ‘ Butchers’ and ‘ Meat Salesmen ;’ and ‘ Irish, 
Scotch, and Manchester warehouses’ to ‘ Linen-drapers.’ 
The figures prefixed to the several items of the table 
refer to some observations, which it seemed desirable 
to subjoin. 


Tascx oF PaoPessONs anv Travers. 


pO ee ee oe oe ee ee ee ee ee 
. Agents — a ae 498 
2. Architects arid Stiveyord Pat? 24 205 
3. Artists | eo #4 212 
4. Auctioneers and Apres 460 
Bakers d 1887 
Barristers ir air . 856 
Beekmindae 6 ww CF we CC tll 
5. Booksellers . . ems 4 508 
Boot and Shob.videlkers é- 6 éédé Kae 
Brewers (86 Retail, 22 2 Porter) . a 220 
6. Brokers . . . . $F Ss te 
7 Builders, Bricklayers, fe, o 6 « 6 6 «(FOB 
Butchers and Méat Saleswiew 2. Cw Cw S| O79 
Cabinet Makers . ¢ ¢ @:2 “ 532 
Carpenters . . $.€ . £94 ¢ ae 
Carvers and Gillies . ta « #4 281 
8. Cheesemongery . . a 940 
Chemists and Druggite a 615 
China, Glass, and Staffordshire Dealers 320 
9%. Couch Makers . . . . . ww.) (268 
Coal Merchant# (602), Dealérs (140), and 
Factors (11) $eeeece « F8 
Coppers . . - 232 


Curiosity (42) and Picture (49) Dealers. ; 91 


Cutlers (163) andl Mardwaremen (60) . 223 
a So Ste Mee 6 218 
Dentists * e.¢ * . é «@ 120 
Bete CPE eC ES Cs 57 
ee owe ce CO ee ed et HH 
O Engimers J ¢ 6 ew we os lil 
2 ee ee ee ee ee ee) 
Factors . . é é. z= 


Fishmongers’ (235) and Factors (30) - 265 
Florists (32), and Nurséry atid Seodsméin . 91 
Founders’ (Brass 138, Iron 55, Type - 


Stereotype6) . . 2. « «6 211 
ll lc OEE Tee eee... 
12. Grocers . . + © © © © « « « 1933 
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Gun and Pistol Makers. . . - « . 83 
pee ee ee eee 358 
Hair-dressers and Perfumers . . . 391 
Dee: G0 6 la aides lau 7 417 
Hosiers ° 249 
Ironmongers (153 Wholesale) s ee « » 
DON es di oes ct es se OE 
T4. Licensed Victuallers. . . . ¢ « « 3638 
15, Linen Drapers . . 
Livery Stable Keepers and Hors Dealers : 
Mathematical; Optical (68), and Philo- 
sophical Instrument Makers . . . 143 
16. Mérchants . . . ee 3648 
Milliners and Dress Sathete . ‘ - « — 
Music Sellers, (Publishérs 39) . . . . 89 
Musical Instrument (109 Piano-forte, 25 
Organi) Makers . . 5 a 195 
News-venders . ¢ ° 347 
17. Oil-men ‘> 1045 
Paper-Stainers and Henge «cece ME 
Pastry Cooks and Confectioners 282 
Patentees (exclusive of Medicines)’. . . 95 
PawabGehes. . « «© © «6 6 321 
Physicians . . . ae Og 205 
18. Plumbers, Painters, and Glaziers so « IO 
Poulterers = se «6 * see 163 
19. Printers . 481 
Saddlers . 223 


Sculptors. . . ° 40 


20. 
Ship (26), and Barge and Boat Builders 60 
21. Silk Mercers, &c. 280 
Silversmiths jo ok PS 176 
we oer EE ae €'s ad 238 
22. Solicitors and Atforneys. . . « « «© 1931 
Stay aid Corset Makers . 194 
Straw and Chip Hat Makers ‘ 283 
23. Stationers ae ee 
Peer eee oe ee oe ee | 
ne  ¢ 2) 8 Fs 2% 1965 
0 ae re 662 
Unidertakers . . . Bae st 405 
24. Watch and Clock Makers 670 
Wax and Tallow Chandlers . 120 
Woollen Drapers (219), Manufacturers (1: t), 
and Warehousemen (66). .°. . 299 


I. 191 are General and Commercial, 72 Estate and 
Howsé, 30 East India, and 12 Foreign Agents. 

2. 76 are Surveyors only. 

3. 84 of this number are of considerable distinction, 
Viz., 23 as Historical and Character Painters ; 20 Por- 
trait ; 2 Landscape; 13 Miniature; 4 as Painters of 
Animals ; and 3 in Enamel. 

4. 87 are Appraisers only ; 14 are also Upholsterers, 
and 37 Surveyors. 

§, This enumeration does not include $24 retail 


Booksellers, who are Stationers also. 97 are Publishers, 
of whom 15 supply the town and country tradé gene- 


rally ; 6 confine themselves chiefly to their own publica- 
tions, and the remainder are retail Booksellers and 
Publishers. 56 Booksellers sell chiefly modern pub- 
lications, and 72 deal in second-hand books: 27 have 
Circulating Libraries, and 12 Reading Rooms. The 
Foreign Booksellers aré 21; Religious, f6; Law, 15; 
Juvenilé, 7; Medical, 6; Scientifie and Agritultural, 
3; Theatrical, 3; Military, 2. 

6. 322 are Stotk; 37, Bill; 97, Tnsurances 172, 
Ship and Fnsuranée ; and 422, Furnituré, Brokers. 

7. 510 are Builders, of whom 150 aré also Carpenters, 
and 76 Bricklayers. There aré 376 other Bricklayers, 
of whom 152 aré also Plasterers, and 5 Slaters. 55 
who are exclusively Plasterers, and 27 Slaters, are als0 
comprehended, 
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8. 23 are Wholesale. There are, besides, 398 Grocers 
who are also Cheesemongers. 

9, There are besides 108 manufacturers of parts of 
coaches. 

10. Of this number 19 are Civil Engineers: 9 are 
also Machinists, and 14 Mill-wrights. 

11. 6 are Historical; 15, Wood; and 53, Seal En- 
eravers. 156 are also Printers, and 24 Enamellers. 
~ 12. 59 are Wholesale ; 398 are also Cheesemongers, 
and 1323 Tea-dealers: but there are besides $4 whole- 
sale Tea-dealers, 83 dealers in Tea and Coffee only, 
and 22 dealers in Coffee only, who are not compre- 
hended in the amount. 

13. Most of the Goldsmiths, 39 Silversmiths, and 12 
Watchmakers, are also Jewellers. 8 wholesale, and $4 
working, Jewellers are included in the enumeration. 

14. It is curious to remark the uniformity of London 
signs, "There are, for instance, King’s Arms, 90 ; King’s 
Leads, 73; Red Lions, 74 ; Crowns, 70 ; Grapes, 62; 
Coch and Horses, 60 ; Ships, 49 ; White Horses, 47; 
ke. 
13 are Manufacturers; 16, Wholesale Dealers ; 
79, Manchester, Scotch, or Irish Warehouses ; 78 are 
also Flaberdashers. 

16 1200 are General Merchants; 4, Oporto; 36, 
Russia; 7, Turkey; 3, East India; 35, West India; 
602, Coal; 459, Wine; 404, Wime and Spirits; 230, 
Timber. 

17. 515 are also Colourmen; 86, Grocers ; 
Italian Warehousemen ; and 35, Tallow Chandlers. 

18. 157 are Painters and Giaziers only. The amount 
is exclusive of 97 Painters and Decorators, 51 Painters 
and Grainers, 10 Herald, and 6 Sign Painters. 

19. 50 are Copper-plate ; 42, Lithographic; 3, Music; 
and 3, Silk Printers. 33 are Stationers also. 

20. About 18 of the number are much distinguished. 
There are also 5 makers of figures in Plaster of Paris, 
and 2 in Wax. 

21. 39 are Manufacturers: 60 are also Linendrapers, 
and 31, Haberdashers. 

22. There are besides 82 Proctors, 38 Notaries 
Public, and 110 Conveyancers. 

23. 324 are also Booksellers, and 29 Bookbinders. 
14 are Law, and 35 Fancy Stationers. 

24. 43 are Chronometer-makers, and 25 are exclu- 
sively Clock-makers. There are besides 159 who manu- 
facture the different parts of watches, and are not 
included. 
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CASPAR HAUSER. 


Many writers on the intellectual nature of man have 
attempted to supply a chapter for which human ex- 
perience afforded no materials, by conjecturing what 
would be the condition of a being secluded, from 
infancy to youth, from all knowledge of the external 
world, and from all intercourse with his species, and, 
therefore, destitute of the common experience, the appe- 
ttes, and the acquirements, which result from the cir- 
cumstances in which a human being is usually placed. 
The probable character of his feelings and perceptions, 
on viewing the glories of nature which he had never 
Witnessed, and his sensations amidst the business and 
forms of life of which he had no previous notion, afforded 
matter for very interesting speculation. The state of 
man, excluded from social intercourse and education, 
is perhaps partially exhibited in such histories as those 
of Peter the Wild Boy; but the subject, as a whole, 
's now redeemed from speculation by the history of 
Caspar Hauser. This history is not only of surpassing 
terest in itself, but, in the point of view we have 
stated, is of such importance, that the information it 
allords must always hereafter occupy that place in the 
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An exceeding curious account of this remarkable being 
has been translated from the German of Anselm von 
Feuerbach, and to this we are indebted for the infor- 
mation which we purpose to lay before our readers, 
referring those who desire further information to the 
work itself for many interesting details which our limits 
will not include. 

On Whit Monday, the 26th May, 1828, a citizen ol 
Nuremberg, in Bavaria, was proceeding from his house 
to take a walk, when, happening to look around him, 
he perceived at a little distance a young man in the 
dress of a peasant, who was standing in a very singular 
posture, and, like an intoxicated person, was endea- 
vouring to move forward, without being able either to 
stand upright or to govern the movement of his legs. 
On the approach of the citizen the stranger held out to 
him a letter directed to a military officer living in Nu- 
remberg. As the house of this person layin the di- 
rection of the citizen’s walk, he took the youth thither 
with him. When the servant opened the door, the 
stranger advanced with the letter in his hand, with the 
following words :—‘ Ae sechtene miécht ih wihn, wie 
mei Votta wiihn is.” The various questions of the 
servant,—as, what he wanted? who he was? whence he 
came ?—he appeared not to understand, and answered 
only by a repetition of the same words. He seemed so 
much fatigued that he could scarcely be said to walk, but 
only to stagger ; and he pointed to his feet with tears, 
and a countenance expressive of much pain. As he 
appeared to be also suffering from hunger and thirst, a 
small piece of meat was handed to him; but scarcely 
had the first morsel touched his lips when he shuddered, 
the muscles of his face were seized with convulsive 
spasms, and he spat it out with great abhorrence. He 


manifested the same aversion after he had tasted a few 
drops of a glass of beer which was brought to him. 


But he swallowed with greediness and satisfaction a bit 
of bread and a glass of pure water. In the meantime 
all attempts to gain-any information concerning his 
person or his arrival were entirely fruitless. He seemed 
to hear without understanding, to see without per- 
ceiving, and to move his feet without knowing how to 
use them for the purpose of walking. His language 
consisted mostly of tears, moans, and unintelligible 
sounds, mingled with the words which he frequently 
repeated,—‘* Reuta wahn, wie mei Votta wihn is*.” 
He was hence soon regarded as a kind of savage; and, 
in expectation of the captain’s return, was conducted to 
the stable, where he immediately stretched himself on 
the straw, and fell into a profound sleep. When the cap- 
tain came home, several hours after, the boy was with 
immense difficulty awakened. He then regarded the 
bright colours of the officer’s uniform with childish 
satisfaction, and began to repeat his “ Reuta,” &c. 
to which, and his few other articulate expressions, he 
attached, as was afterwards discovered, no particular 
meaning. They were only sounds which had been 
taught him like a parrot, and which he uttered as the 
common expression of all his ideas, sensations, and 
desires. 

The letter addressed to the captain afforded no dis 
tinct information concerning this singular being. I 
stated that the writer was a poor day-labourer with a 
family of ten children. The bearer had been left in his 
house the 7th October, 1812, and he had never since 
been suffered to leave it. A Christian education had 
been given to him, and he had been taught to read and 
write; and as he wished to become a trooper, and the 
writer found it difficult to maintain him longer, he had 
brought him to Nuremberg and consigned him to the 
captain's protection. This letter, manifestly designed 
to mislead, was written in German, and concluded with 


* This jargon seems to imply, “ 1 will be a rider (a tropper) ag 





history of man which conjecture has hitherto supplied. 
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this heartless expression,—“ If you do not keep him, 
you may get rid of him, or let him be scrambled for.” 
In a Latin postscript, evidently by the same hand, 
though the writer professes to be a poor girl, it is stated 
that the lad was born April 30, 1812; that he had been 
baptized; that the application was for his education 
until he became seventeen years old, and that he should 
then be sent to the 6th Chevauz-léger regiment, to 
which his father, then dead, had belonged. 

Under all the circumstances, the captain thought it 
best to consign the stranger, and to leave the solution 
of the riddle, to the city police. On his arrival at the 
guard-house, the usual official questions were put to 
him, to which and all other inquiries he gave no other 
reply than with his usual unmeaning “ Reuta,” &c. 
He exhibited neither fear, astonishment, nor confusion ; 
but rather showed an almost brutish dulness, which 
either leaves external objects entirely unnoticed, or 
stares at them without thought. But he was continu- 
ally pointing, with tears and whimpering, to his feet, 
which, with his awkward and childish demeanour, soon 
excited the compassion of all who were present; for, 
having the appearance of a young man, his whole con- 
duct was that of a child scarcely two or three years old. 
The police were divided in opinion whether to consider 
him as an idiot or as a kind of savage; and one or two 
expressed a doubt whether under this appearance some 
cunning deceiver might not be concealed. Some one 
thought of trying whether he could write, and placed 
materials before him, with an intimation that he should 
do so. This appeared to give him pleasure; he took 
the pen, by no means awkwardly, between his fingers, 
and wrote in legible characters the name “ Kasper 
Hauser.” This circumstance strengthened the im- 
pression of his being an impostor, and he was, for the 
present, consigned to a tower used for the confinement 
of rogues and vagabonds, in the short walk to which he 
sank down, groaning at almost every step. 

The structure of Caspar Hauser’s body, which was 
stout and broad-shouldered, showed perfect symmetry, 
without any visible defect. His face was, on his first 
appearance at Nuremberg, very vulgar ; when in a state 
of tranquillity, it was almost without expression ; and 
its lower features being somewhat prominent, gave 
him a brutish appearance. But the formation of his 
face altered in a few months almost entirely ; his counte- 
nance gained expression and animation, the lower part 
of his face became gradually less prominent, and his 
earlier physiognomy could scarcely be longer recognised. 
His feet, which have no marks of having been ever be- 
fore confined by a shoe, were beautifully formed, and 
the soles were as soft as the palms of his hands. His 
gait was, properly speaking, not a walk, but rather a 
waddling, tottering, groping of the way—a painful me- 
dium between the motion of falling, and the endeavour 
to stand upright. The smallest impediment in his way 
caused him often, in his chamber, to fall flat on the 
floor ; and for a long time after his arrival he could 
not go up or down stairs without assistance. He 
scarcely knew at all how to use his hands and fingers. 
Where others applied but a few fingers, he used his 
whole hand in the most awkward manner imaginable. 

In a very short time Caspar Hauser ceased to be re- 
garded either as an idiot or an impostor; and the 
mildness, good-nature, and obedience which he exhi- 
bited, precluded the idea that he had grown up among 
the beasts of the forests. Yet he was so utterly desti- 
tute of words and conceptions, so unacquainted with the 
common objects and daily occurrences of nature ; and he 
showed such an indifference and abhorrence to all the 
usual customs, conveniences, and necessaries of life; 
and evinced such extraordinary peculiarities in his 
mental, moral, and physical existence, that it only re- 
mained to conjecture that he had been kept in a state 
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of utter seclusion and imprisonment during the former 
portion of his existence ; and now appeared a monstrous 
being, only beginning to live in the middle of his life, 
and who must always remain a man without childhood 
or boyhood. 

Caspar then became an object of great curiosity and 
interest, and was visited by hundreds of persons. Duri 
the night he lay upon his straw bed; and in the day 
he sat upon the floor with his legs stretched out before 
him. He could be persuaded to take no other food 
than bread and water. Even the smell of most of the 
common articles of food was sufficient to make him 
shudder, or still more disagreeably to affect him; and 
the least drop of wine or coffee, mixed clandestinely 
with his water, occasioned him cold sweats, or caused 
him to be seized with vomiting or violent head-ache, 
When he saw for the first time a lighted candle placed 
before him, he was delighted with the shining flame, 
and unsuspectingly put his fingers into it; but he 
quickly drew them back, crying out and weeping, 
Feigned cuts and thrusts were made at him witlh a 
naked sabre, in order to try what might~be.their effect 
upon him; but he remained immoveable without ¢ven 
winking, or without appearing in the least to suspect 
that any harm could thus be done to him. Whena 
looking-glass was once held before him, he caught at 
his own reflected image, and then looked behind to find 
the person whom he supposed to be concealed there, 
Like a little child, he endeavoured to lay hold of every 
glittering object that he saw; and he cried when he 
could not reach it or was forbidden to touch it. He 
was in possession of only two words for the purpose ot 
designating living creatures. Whatever appeared to 
him in a human form he called, without any distinction 
of sex or age, “ bua;” and to every animal that he 
met with, whether quadruped or biped, dog, cat, 
goose or fowl, he gave the name of “ ross,” (horse), 
This word, indeed, appeared to fill by far the greatest 
space in his vocabulary, which contained scarcely half 
a dozen words. | He often repeated the word with tears, 
and in a plaintive, beseeching tone of voice ; and when- 
ever any trifle, a riband, a coin, or a little picture, was 
given to him, he cried “ Ross! ross!” and expressed by 
his looks and motions a desire to hang all these pretty 
things upon a horse. This suggested to a police soldier 
the idea of giving him a wooden horse for a plaything. 
The possession of this toy seemed to effect a great 
alteration in Caspar. He lost his insensibility, his in 
difference, and his dejection, and conducted himself as 
if he had found an old and long-desired friend. From 
that time he had ample employment in decorating, 
caressing, feeding, and dragging his horse to and fro 
by his side, without changing his usual position on the 
floor. He never ate his bread without first holding 
every morsel of it to the mouth of some one of his 
horses, —for more were given him, —nor did he ever drink 
water without first dipping their mouths in it, which 
he afterwards carefully wiped off. When the keeper 
endeavoured to make him understand that his wooden 
horses could not eat, he thought he had sufficiently 
refuted him by pointing to the crumbs that stuck in their 
mouths. From this and many other instances it 
manifestly appeared that ideas of things animate or 
inanimate, organic or unorganized, or of what is pro- 
duced by nature or formed by art, were all strangely 
mingled together in the mind of this poor victim of an 


extraordinary cruelty. 
[To Le continued in the next Number. ] 
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beginning “ Humboldt informs us,” was ee It should be inserted after 
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